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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, some discouragement at my non-appearance ; 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. | but our meeting at last was grateful to us both. 
cee Some of the pious families I am acquainted with 
at this place I found under heavy affliction on 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | account of the death of their sons in the army, 
gee eee eee and now, others of their children are being 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies marched oft also to the place of slaughter, or 
oe , : perhaps worse—to the sink of vice and im- 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance, s . ° . 
13 cents per aunum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in morality. Our meeting, both in private and 
other States. collectively in a religious capacity, was solemn. 
: —————————— | The Lord is near and very gracious to the con- 
LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. trite in heart and the broken-spirited ones. 
Accompanied by my beloved friend, Louis 
Majolier, I came to his hospitable house at Con- 
At Rodez he had much satisfaction in being! genies on the 25th. The next day, being First- 
with his brothers, Peter and Joseph. The day, I had two meetings among them, which 
former held the post of Receiver-General of that | were numerously attended ; Friends and others 
district, and had returned with his family from had some expectation that I should be with 
Paris, a little before his own arrival. His mother | them that day, and on that account they had 
also had joined the circle of relatives. Towards | come to Congenies from ten different towns or 
the conclusion of his religious engagements in | villages, many miles distant. The overshadow- 
that neighWorhood, he remarks, in a letter to a | ing of the Father’s love, and the melting in- 





(Continued from page 404.) 


friend, Ninth month 20th: 

“T requested a religious opportunity with my | 
brothers and their families, and my mother and 
uncle, which was readily granted. The Lord 
has very mercifully owned us to the contriting 
of many, if not alt our hearts. It is a day loud- 
ly calling for gratitude and praise, which have 
been offered on bended knees. It was a debt I 
owed—the Lord has helped me to discharge it. 
My dear connections have never been more 
precious to me, and I believe the truth has never 
been more endeared to them.” 

Leaving Rodez at ten o’clock in the evening 
of the 20th, he travelled day and night over a 
mountainous and very rough country, and reach- 
ed Montpellier on the 23d of Ninth month. 
Resuming his memoranda, he says: 

“Tt was a trying parting from my dear moth- 
er; it may prove a final one. I parted from 
her with a grateful heart, believing that she has 
received the truth in the love of it, and that all 
her comfort is in walking in it, though she may 
continue in the observance of some externals. 

At Montpellier I found my dear friend, Louis 
Majolier, waiting for me. He had come from 
Congenies to meet me, and began to be under 





fluence of his Divine Spirit, were felt in such a 
powerful manner that the whole assembly, even 
the children, were broken into tears. 

Louis Majolier accompanied me after this 
towards the Cevennes, having two, and some- 
times three meetings a day on our way thereto, 
and some of them were very mercifully owned 
by the Lord’s presence. To one of the meet- 
ings in the mountains the people came from 
miles distant; the Mayor and the chief magis- 
trates were among the number present, as well 
as the principal inhabitants. The testimony of 
truth appeared to be received with gladness, and 
the gospel, like a refreshing shower upon the 
tender grass, distilled down among them. After 
meeting, many of their old people, bathed in 
tears, taking me in their arms, desired that the 
Lord’s blessing might rest upon me, and upon 
the labor of love bestowed that day upon them. 
The inhabitants of these mountains are gener- 
ally Protestants. 

At St. Hypolite, where six years ago I had a 
memorable meeting, [ had now another highly- 
favored one; the Commissary of Police, who 
had been so rude before, now treated me with 
all kindness and civility. He took upon him- 
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self to have a place prepared for a meeting that) they were prepared to offer unto the Lord the 
I appointed; he made a choice of a very! sacrifices of a broken heart, and of a contrite 
spacious, convenient building, had it properly} spirit. He gave me a solemn testimony to bear 
seated, and during the meeting he took his seat| to his blessed truth, and to the great love of 
by me. The place was crowded with Protest-| God to us through his beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
ants and Papists. Though nearly all unac-|our blessed Redeemer. Towards the close of 






quainted with our religious Society, great silence 
and solemnity prevailed over that numerous 
company from the first of our coming together, 
and it proved to be a season of peculiar visita- 
tion from the Lord, by the extension of his love 
towards the people; many of them appeared to 
be sensible of it. O that fruits may be brought 
forth to the Lord’s praise and glory! 

I returned to Congenies the oth of Tenth | 


the meeting solemn prayers and supplications 
were offered up on bended knees to the Lord 
God and the Lamb, through the Spirit. The 
whole assembly were broken into tears, and with 
the most tender affection took their leave of me. 
The officers of police came with the others to 
shake hands with me, having also tears in their 
eyes. After I had come into the street they 
followed me, and one of them, who was the 


month, wher my attention and labors were very; Lieutenant of the gensdarmes, drew very polite- 
particularly directed towards those in religious | ly towards me, and after making several apolo- 
profession with me ; I hope they have not been | gies, told me they had been sent by the Prefect 


unavailing. 

The 9th I went to St. Gilles on foot; this 
gave me an opportunity for silently musing, and | 
pouring forth my soul before the Lord; my 
heart was contrited under a grateful sense of 
the help and strength whereby he has enabled | 
me, his poor and feeble servant, to proceed in 
the great work for which he has sent me into, 
these nations, and in which I have been engaged 
single-handed. Thus far, way has been made 
for me in a manner extraordinary to myself; 
for though in several instances I have heard of 
threats made against me by men in power, yet 
to this day I have had no interruption in my 
religious movements. But the weight of the 
further services that I have to perform at times 
overwhelms me; O Lord! in Thee only is my; 
refuge and strength ! 

The 12th I had a more satisfactory meeting 





of the Department to apprehend me, and had 
orders to bring me before him. They stated 
that they had been in search of me for some 
days—had been as far as the Cevennes, but that 
I was gone from the several places 1 had been at 
before their arrival there ; at last, having heard 


| that I was at St. Gilles, they bad rode all night 


to meet me there, and had been much disap- 
pointed on finding I had left that place also; 
they hoped to have overtaken me on the road, 
but being again disappointed, were going to 
make their report, when hearing of the meeting, 
they thought they might there hear of, or per- 
haps find me. Now they could bless the Lord 
for having permitted them to attend such a 
meeting, and so sensibly to feel the visitation of 
His redeeming love, adding how trying it was 
therefore to them to be under the necessity to 
take me to the Prefect. 1 encouraged them to 


than any of the preceding ones in this place;|do their duty, and said I was ready to fullow 
some manifested much tenderness, and appeared | them immediately. They were somewhat re- 
to be in earnest in their desire to walk more |luctant to proceed before giving me an opp»r- 
consistently with their Christian profession. I} tunity of taking some refreshment, for they saw 
had appointed that evening a meeting at | how exhausted I was after the exercise of such a 
Nismes ; notice of it was sent there by a pious! meeting, and the fatigue I had endured fiom 
Moravian, named Jalabert Blanc, who also un- | walking all the way from St. Gilles, after a meet- 
dertook to have proper information of it given] ing there; but as it was then past nine o'clock 
it was thought best not to put off going to the 


to pious persons in that city. As I could net 
procure any conveyance to take me to Nismes,! Prefect. He, at first, gave mea rough reception, 


I had to perform that journey also on foot, which | because of the many and large meetings he had 
ae me from getting there as early as had | been informed I had had through the country, 

een anticipated ; finding on my arrival that the and threatened what should be done to me, but 
hour at which the meeting was appointed had} that for the present I must go to prison, and 


come, I went directly to the house. About eighty 
persons, some of them Moravians, soon collected ; 
silence and great solemnity prevailed. The 
blessed Redeemer rendered us partakers of his 
gracious promise to the two or three gathered 
together in his name. Whilst we were thus 


assembled, two officers of the Gensdarmerie 
(police) with some soldiers came in and took 
their seats; the meeting continued some time 
in solemn silence before the Lord ; many present 
were worshipping the Father of spirits in spirit 
and in truth. Some of them even evinced that 





wait till he could send to Paris a statement of 
the whole case. I told him that the Minister 
of Police was not ignorant of those meetings, 
for I had given him in Paris a full statement of 
the nature of my religious engagements in other 
places where I had been, and what I proposed 
to do as I travelled through the nation, &e. The 
Prefect, after a while, took the officer aside to 
inquire of him what had passed in the meeting. 
I heard the officer give him a pretty accurate 
short statement of it, concluding with these 
words: ‘I have never heard any one speak in 
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Such a manner before ; the whole assembly was 
melted into tears.’ After further consultation, 
I was told that I might go for the night to my 
hotel, but must return next morning at nine 
o'clock. It was pretty late by that time, but 
though spent in body, my spirit was refreshed of 
the Lord ; the joys of whose presence, wherein 
there is life, had been in a gracious manner dis- 
pensed to me that day, and I felt great peace 
in resigning myself to His will, whatever He 
might permit to be done unto me. I went to 
the Prefect the next morning at the time de- 
sired. I was now received with more civility ; 
maby inquiries were even made with apparent 
interest into the nature of the Christian testi- 
monies of our religious Society, and of my ob- 
ject in having such meetings ‘to which,’ he 
said, ‘the people are flocking in such crowds.’ 
On finally parting, he manifested good will 
towards me.”’ 


Having thus narrowly escaped the walls of a 
prison at Nismes, 8. G. took a short journey to 
Montpellier, and had several religious inter- 
views with pious individuals and families there, 
“the Lord refreshing them together.” From 
this little digression he returned to Congenies, 
to mingle once more in Christian sympathy and 
fellowship with those of his own religious pro- 
fession in that neighborhood, before leaving the 
south of France to pursue his mission elsewhere. 


Quitting Languedoc and the Cevennes, 
Stephen Grellet went to Marseilles. Thence 
he “essayed’’ to go into Italy, but not being 
“suffered” to penetrate that country further 
than Genoa, he proceeded, by way of Turin and 
Chambery, to Geneva, and some of the princi- 
pal towns of Switzerland. His services as a 
minister of the Gospel, during this journey, 
were chiefly confined to private interviews with 
pious individuals or families, and little com- 
panies of persons whose hearts had been direct- 
ed “into the love of God and the patient wait- 
ing for Christ.” Interesting particulars of this 
visit are given in his memoranda. 

“Coming through Avignon and Aix, I paid 
some visits, particularly at the latter place, to 
pious Roman Catholics, and reached Marseilles 
on the 23d of Tenth month, 1818. Here I was 
again very kindly received by Malvezin, brother- 
in-law to Mollet, from whom I experienced 
genuine hospitality. 

The little company who, since my visit to this 
place six years ago, have continued to meet 
together for Divine worship, have received me 
with much cordiality. We were several times 
refreshed together in our little select meeting. 
The Lord also very graciously owned some more 
public meetings I have had here, and visits paid 
in the love of Christ to several families, where 


the bread that He gave me to hand to them was 


blessed by Him.” 
(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM J.J. GURNEY’S OBSERVATIONS. 


If plainness of speech, behaviour, and appa- 


rel is reckoned, as I think it ought to be, among 
the little fruits of great Christian principles, let 
it not be disregarded or despised ; for its im- 
portance is to be estimated, not so much by the 
minuteness of the particulars in which it is 
manifested, as by the magnitude of the funda- 
mental rules out of which it arises. 
of speech, behaviour and apparel, being thus 
grounded on great and important principles, and 
being required, as we apprehend, to complete 
the circumspect walk of the Christian, is at- 
tended with certain practical consequences, very 
influential in promoting our religious welfare. 
Such a plainness produces a striking distinction, 
which is in itself’ of real value. 
perceive that the young Friend, who submits to 
such restraints upon his language and personal 
appearance, is armed with an important defence 
against the temptations of the world ? 
he adheres to that simplicity of diction which 
marks the profession of a strict and spiritual 
religion, he cannot easily join in the conversa- 
tion of the idle and the dissolute ; and while he 
maiotains in his apparel an entire plainness of 
appearance, his access will be very difficult to 
the haunts of folly, fashion and dissipation. The 
language and dress which distinguish him will 
not only have the effect of discouraging others 
from any attempt to entice him into the vices 
of the world ;-but by reminding him, from hour 
to hour, of the high profession which he is 
making, will be found to operate as a constant 
check upon himself, and thus will not fail to 
prove a useful barrier against those multiplied 
vanities and vices which abound among men. 


Plainness 


Who does not 


While 


Our plain language, manners and dress, may 


be regarded as forming an external bulwark, by 
which Friends, considered as a religious com- 
munity, are separated from the world, and, in 
some degree, defended from its influence. 


Did 
we differ from other Christians only in the 
maintenance of certain speculative views, such 


a bulwark would, perhaps, be little needed. 


But this is not the true state of the case. The 
whole religious peculiarities of Friends consist 
in a series of testimonies, which they believe it to 
be their duty to bear, in their own conduct, 
against a variety of particular practices, affect- 
ing partly the worship of God, and partly His 
moral law, which are still prevalent, not only. 
among unregenerate men, but among) sincere 
Christians. In thus runniug counter to: many 
of the common customs, both of mankind at 
large and of other Christian societies, and in 

upholding what we deem to bea.higher and 

purer standard of action, it is plain that we have - 
to tread a path of some difficulty, trial, and per- 

sonal mortification ; and in order to a consistent 
walk in such a course, while, our dependence . 
must ever be chiefly placedjon the power.of the. 
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Lord’s spirit, we, nevertheless, need every out- 
ward assistance and defence which can be law- 
fully derived from our own principles. Such 
an assistance and such a defence are undoubt- 
edly found in our peculiar plainness. We well 
know, from experience, that, when any persons 
amongst us allow themselves to disuse the cus- 
tomary language, deportment and dress of 
Friends, the effect very often produced is this— 
that they become negligent of our other testi- 
monies, gradually depart from religious com- 
munion with us, and finally, perhaps, connect 
themselves with Christian societies of less strict- 
ness, or merge in the irreligious world. In- 
stances of this description must be familiar to 
every one who has any intimate acquaintance 
with the circumstances and history of Friends. 
Now, there is much reason to believe that the 
causes which thus operate on individuals would, 
in the same manner, similarly affect the Society 
at large; and that, were we to sacrifice these 
protecting peculiarities, we should not long 
continue to maintain, in other respects, our true 
and appropriate place in the Church of Christ. 
Not only would such a sacrifice of our minor 
scruples naturally introduce a relaxation respect- 
ing those major ones which arise out of the same 
root, but the line of demarcation, by which we 
are now so providentially surrounded, being re- 
moved, there would be little to prevent our 
becoming completely mixed up with general so- 
ciety. Thus should we be gradually subjected 
to an influence directly opposed to-all our pecu- 
liar views; and with our distinctness and 
singularity, as a religious body, might very 
probably be lost the high and conspicuous 
standard which it is now our privilege to up- 
hold, respecting the Christian law of peace, and 

' respecting the complete spirituality of the Gospel 

dispensation. 
lf, then, our young men and women are 

aware of the importance and excellency of that 
standard,—if they have good reason to believe 
that our religious Society is raised up for the 
purpose of showing forth certain practical truths, 
not yet fully embraced by Christians in general, 
let them not venture to break down that “ hedge 
round about us,” which not only affords a 
useful protection to themselves, but appears to 
be graciously provided by our heavenly Father, 
for the purpose of preserving us in our right 
place, and of facilitating the performance of 
our own duties, in His Church universal. Nor 
will these distinguishing habits, which are thus 
useful in promoting our peculiar views, produce 
the slightest interruption in our harmony and 
unity with the serious members of other Chris- 
tian communities. Experience amply proves 
the contrary to be the fact. The religious and 
consistent Friend is at peace with all the world, 
and is capable of a free communion of spirit 






















































































his sentiments. 











































place in the body which has been assigned to 
us by the Great Head of the Church, the 
greater will be our capacity for a true brother- 
hood with all those persons who are building on 
the same foundation, with all those who love, 
serve, and follow the Lord Jesus Ubrist. 


with many who have little or no part in some of 


REVIEW. 


The more faithful we are in filling up that 


(To be concluded.) 
+ —9 2 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
We advert with intense but solemn interest 


and pleasure to the memory of our forefathers, 
whom we love and honor ; and as Friends were 
among the early settlers in North Carolina—as 
their meetings were among the first organized 
bodies for Divine worship in that State,—as 
they maintained for a long time an honorable 
and influential position for character and num- 
bers, and among them existed some of the 
brightest lights in our early history; and as 
their numbers have now greatly declined by 
death and removal to the western country, in 
which their offspring are now widely distributed, 
Ihave thought that some reminiscences of those 
early times, and some extracts from their simple 
records, might interest the readers of the Review, 
even if some of the matters therein contained 
may not appear to be of much consequence in 
the present day. 
the same opinion, it is intended to offer a few 
essays for insertion. 


If the Editor shall entertain 


On looking back to the first settlements of 


white people in North Carolina, we find that 
emigrants from Virginia, New England, and 
Barbadoes had settled in the lower or eastern 
parts of the territory, probably between 1650 and 
1663, as in the latter year a charter was granted 
by Charles II. to eight proprietors to organize 
a colony. 
their infancy, they were visited by William 
Edmundson, and also by George Fox, about the 
year 1672, and meetings were held, and proba- 


While these settlements were yet in 


bly permaneutly organized. Our accounts of 
those early times are very meagre: and we feel 
a longing to know more than any records now 
known give us of the condition, prospects, ex- 
periences and transactions of those primitive in- 
habitants of this country who connected them- 
selves with Friends. 

As early in the history of our Society as 1666 
a movement was made by George Fox for the 
setting up of Monthly Meetings in England, and 
such meetings were instituted accordingly—. 
some Quarterly Meetings had been held before— 
and the first general, established Yearly Meet- 
ing for Discipline was held in London in 1672. 
So that previously to the visits aforesaid, meet- 
ings for Discipline had been known in England ; 
and itis highly probable that such were held in 
eastern Carolina soon after the organization of 
the Society in those parts. But if such was the 
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case, they either kept no permanent records of 
their proceedings for a considerable time, or 
those records have not been preserved, or are un- 
known at present, if existing. 

The first known records of the Yearly Meet- 
ing begin in 1708, more than thirty years after 
George Fox’s visit, and these are so short, origin- 
al and simple, that [I cannot but believe that ex- 
tracts will interest some readers. I will there- 
fore transcribe from the book, retaining much 
of the ancient spelling. We would infer from 
the beginning, that such meetings had been held 
before. Among the names of those early fathers, 
we find the Newbys, Wilsons, Whites, Symonses, 
Tomses, Wellses, Bundys, Nicholsons, Parkers, 
Ratcliffes, Prichards, Davises, Nixons, Cope- 
lands, Morrises, Albertsons, Jordans, and others, 
frequently mentioned in the Minutes. 

** Ata Yearly Meeting in North Carolina y¢4th 
of 8 mo., 1708. 

The members of the said meeting has appoint- 
ed William Everigin to be Clarke of the Yearly 
Meeting instead of Gabariel Newby, by reason, 
they think it will be more eas’e for him and not 
for any dislike they have of his being Clarke. 

Whereas we think there has been a remiss- 
ness in us in time past that business has not 
been carried on in right order: viz., That the 
members of each Monthly Meeting belonging to 
this Yearly Meeting shall give an account to 
every Quarterly Meeting of ye Estate of their 
Monthly Meetings, and ye members appointed 
by the Quarterly Meeting to bring the state of y* 
Quarterly Meeting to the next Yearly Meeting. 

The proccedings concerning Jeremiah Symons 
Ye younger was laid before this meeting, and they 
in tender love to him has condescended to re- 
quest Francis Toms and Isaac Willson to visit 
him; and if he can freely acknowledge he has 
done amiss, and will give satisfaction to the 
Monthly Meeting, then -he to be owned ; but if 
in case he remain obstinate, then this meeting 
doth deny the said Jeremiah Symons to be of 
our Church and Society, and do desire yt he 
may be proceeded against according to order 
used amongst us. 

The respectives for Perquimans Monthly 
Meeting was called ; Isaac Willson appeared, but 
Francis Wells was missing, but sent a note to 
this meeting, and gave an account that things 
are but indifferent, as to his eense, but hopes it 
will be better. Isaac Willson stood up, and was 
of the same mind with Francis Wells, only said 
a difference between John Pricklove and 
Pritchett Turner. It is our Judgment that the 
Devil, who is our great Enemy, has crept in be- 
tween the said John Pricklove and Pritchett 
Turner, and has caused great strife, and we be- 
ing sensible of these things, and heard a great 
deal of controversie on both sides, could no other 
waies but desire them to forgive one another, 
and live peaceable together, and not reflect one 
against another for the time to come. 
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It is the judgment of this meeting, consider- 
ing the undecency of Friends in not keeping 
their places in meetings, that Friends keep 
their places as much as possible, and not run in 
and out in times of worship. And likewise in 
meetings of business, except some extraordinary 
occasion. 

Whereas this meeting finds an ill conveniency 
in having too wany Friends in our Yearly Meet- 
ing of business, it is our judgment that our 
Yearly Meeting consists of twelve men sole chosen, 
whose names are under written, besides the In- 
spectors belonging to our meetings, with the 
Friends of the Ministry. 

The meeting ends, and adjourns till the next 
year if the Lord pleases. 

Francis Toms, 

William Newby, 

Thomas Pearce, 

John Barrow, 

Timothy Clare, 

Samuel Nichols, 


Emanuel Low, 

James Davis, 

John Hawkins, 

Henry Keeton, 

Edward Mayo, 

Augustine Scarborough. 
Wm. Everigin, Clerke. 


E. C. 
(To be continued.) 
—__——-—~<6—-——____— 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX—1660. 


Whilst I was kept in Lancaster jail, says 
George Fox, I was moved to give forth the fol- 
lowing, for staying the minds of any such as 
might be hurried ur troubled about the changes 
of-govern ment : 

‘“ All Friends, let the dread and majesty of 
God fill you! Concerning the changing of times 
and governments, let not that trouble any of 
you; for God hath a mighty work and hand 
therein. He will yet change again until that 
come up which must reign ; in vain shall powers 
and armies withstand the Lord ; for his deter- 
mined work shall come to pass. But what is 
now come up it is just with the Lord that it 
should be so, and he will be served by it. There- 
fore, let none murmur, nor distrust God ; for he 
will provoke many to zeal against unrighteous- 
ness, and for righteousness, through things 
which are suffered now to work for a season; 
yea, many whose zeal has been even dead, shall 
revive again, and shall see their backslidings, 
and bewail them bitterly. For ‘God shall thun- 
der from heaven, and break forth in a mighty 
noise; his enemies shall be astonished; the 
workers of iniquity confounded, and all that 
have not on the garments of righteousness shall 
be amazed at the mighty and strange work of 
the Lord, which shall certainly be brought to 
pass.’ But, my children, look ye not out, but 
be still in the light of the Lamb, and he shall 
fight for you. The Almighty hand, which must 
break and divide your enemies, and take away 
peace from them, preserve and keep you whole 
in unity and peace with himself and one with 
another. Amen. G. F.” 
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From the Constitutional Press Magazine. to a typical sense. * * * How could na- 
INFLUENCE OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY on | tions be punished except by the wasting of their 
BIBLE STUDIES. elds and cities? Professor Stanley’s reply is 


a citation of the restoration of certain cities, 
some yet standing, which were once denounced 
as to be utterly destroyed. The prophecies, 
Perhaps the most important use of Egyptian | however, either did not speak of their final 
archeology in reference to the Bible, isthe man-| ruin, or else did not declare the impending 
ner in which it illustrates the fulfilment of| calamities to be the last that should fall upon 
prophecy. Here, again, I know that many,|them. Ascalon, Petra, and Tyre, if not at once 
wearied by the rash and presumptuous interpre-| destroyed, certainly virtually perished many 
tations of prophecy which have of late years' centuries ago. Jerusalem is still a city; but 
abounded, will object to the very discussion of; where has prophecy been more literally fulfilled 
the subject. Yet if they acknowledge the truth | than in the obliteration of her old monuments 
of the Bible, they must be prepared to give a! in the time of desolation that followed the cap- 
reverent consideration to the prophecies it con- | ture by Titus? The cases of Damascus and 
tains. The belief in the inspiration of these' Sidon are, I frankly acknowledge, more diffi- 
prophecies is a necessary consequence of a belief! cult of explanation. Yet, if we admit the 
in the truth of the Bible. There is no middle | veracity of what sacred history relates as to the 
course—a prophecy must either be authoritative | fall of the one, and profane history as to that 
or an imposture. | of the other, there seems to be a sufficient 
In consequence of the uncritical mode in| answer to the requirements of the case. Very 
which prophecy has been studied, this branch | often the dissociation of people and city might 
of Biblical a. has been neglected by many | be reasonably supposed to relieve the latter 
who have not felt any doubt as to the authen-| from the curse that fell on it for the punish- 
ticity of the Scriptures, and others have adopted | ment of its inhabitants. Damascus, be it re- 
views of the nature of sacred prophecy in some | membered, was Syrian, and for centuries has 
degree tending to lower its dignity, and to, been Arab. Who rebuilt it we know not, after 
weaken the evidence of its Divine origin.|the Assyrians had destroyed it; but in St. 
Thus Professor Stanley, avoiding the rocks on| Paul’s time it was ruled by an Arab prince; 
which Keith ran his vessel, steers into very | and from the earlier days of Mohammedanism, 
doubtful shallows. He thus writes in the pre-! it has been a seat of Arab power. The case of 
face to his Sinai and Palestine :— . | Petra is well worth looking into. There the 
“Those who visit or describe the scenes of| full measure of punishment came surely, if it 
sacred history, expressly for the sake of finding|tarried long. First the [dumeans were driven 
covfirmations of Scripture, are often tempted | into their rocky fastnesses, there for a while to 
to mislead: themselves and others by involuntary | resist the power of Greece and Rome. Even 
exaggeration or invention. But this danger| then, however, the dominant race, that of the 
ought not to prevent us from thankfully welcom-| Nabatheans, appears to have been not Edomite 
ing any such evidences as can truly be found to| but Arab. But for centuries past, probably for 
the faithfulness of the sacred records. full eighteen hundred years, the Kdomite race 
“Qne such aid is sometimes sought in the sup-| has disappeared, and the only population of its 
posed fulfilment of ancient prophecies by the| mountain and valley has beeu a colony descend- 
appearance which some of the sites of Syrian or|ed from its hereditary enemies. Some have 
Arabian cities present to the modern traveller. | cavilled at there being now a scanty peasant- 
But, as a general rule, these attempts are only | population of the valley of Petra. But these 
mischievous to the cause which they intend to| very peasants are called “ the children of Israel.” 
uphold. The present aspect of these sites may | Benee-Israeel, and I find in their existence a 
rather, for the most part, be hailed as a con-| confirmation of the truth of the Bible-narrative 
vineing proof that the spirit of prophecy is not | which relates the settling of a band of Simeon- 
so to be bounddown. The continuous existence | ites, in Hezekiak’s time, in Mount Seir, (1. 
of Damascus and Sidon, the existing ruins of | Chron. iv."42, 43,) no less than a fulfilment of 
Ascalon, Petra, and Tyre, showing the revival the prophecy that Israelites, apparently the 
of those cities long after the extinction of the most southern, should hold the “ Mount of 
powers which they once represented, are stand-| Esau.” (Obadiah, 19.) 
ing monuments of a most important truth,| I think that here we have witnesses enough 
namely, that the warnings delivered by ‘holy , to justify our maintaining those rules of inter- 
men of old,’ were aimed not against stocks and | pretation which a long series of great divines 
stones, but then as always, against living souls; has upheld. Let Egypt supply a fresh test, 
and sins, whether of men or of nations.”—P.| Egypt of which each site has been well ex- 
xvi. plored, and of which the post-biblical history 
The principle put forth in this passage would, | presents few gaps. As I travelled through the 
I think, reduce all seemingly literal prophecy ' country, I was very much struck by the utter 


BY REGINALD STUART POOLE, 
(Concluded from page 406.) 
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ruin of some cities and towns, and the long 
continuance of others, when all the advantages 
of position and ancient importance have been 
in favor of the former. I have unriddled this 
difficulty by the prophecies relating to them. 
For instance, it is said of Memphis, “ Noph 
shall be waste and desolate, without an inhabi- 
tant.” (Jer. xlvi. 19;) and “Thus saith the 
Lord, I will also destroy the idols, and [ will 
cause [their] images to cease out of Noph.”’ 
(Ezek. xxx. 13.) Except Sais, Memphis, the 
greatest city of Egypt, is alone unmarked by 
the ruins of temples. The remains are utterly 
insignificant, although the tombs are great and 
extensive enough to show the size and wealth 
of the city. So, too, of Thebes, it is prophesied, 
“No shall be rent asunder,” (Ezek. xxx. 16,) 
which may merely refer to the distress of its 
people; but when we stand amid its ruins, torn 
by a great earthquake, of which Eusebius has 
preserved the record, we incline to the literal 
interpretation Nowhere else in Egypt has the 
solid masonry of the temples been thus destroyed. 
Still more distinct are the prophecies of the drying 
of the Red Sea, which has taken place since the 
latest date to which perverted ingenuity has endea- 
vored to bring down the prophetic writings. 
“The Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of 
the Egyptian sea.”’ (Isaiah xi. 15.) “ The waters 
shall fail from the sea.”’ (Isaiah xix. 5.) Inthe 
last two thousand years the head of the Gulf 
of Suez has retired some twenty miles. Who 
can look at that dried up bed, and doubt “ the 
sure word of prophecy?” So is the failure of 
the Nile foretold, (Isaiah xix. 5,) and, apparently, 
also the destruction of its seven streams, (xi. 15,) 
although the latter passage may mean not that 
the Egyptian river should be smitten in “ the 
seven streams,” but that “the river,’ that is 
Euphrates, should be smitten “into seven 
streams.” In any case, the Nile in the Delta 
has so failed, that now the only navigable 
branches are the two that were formerly artifi- 
cial canals, so that the seven streams are fordable. 
Not less definite are the prophecies of the fail- 
ure of the papyrus and other reeds, and the 
flax, the destruction of the fisheries, and the 
consequent ruin of the main branches of 
Egyptian industry. (Isaiah xix.) Not less re- 
markable is the exact fulfilment of these pre- 
dictions. The papyrus is unknown in Egypt, 


of being a narrowand fruitless pursuit. Ihave 
endeavored to show that, if rightly prosecuted, 
it has the highest human interest. In these days 
of contest, so important a province should not 
be left to those who are indifferent or hostile to 
the best purpose of honest and earnest inquiry 









osetia 
THE MOTHER. 


Consider, for a moment, what eager question- 
ings the mother of a bright child is daily exposed 
to. ‘‘What are the stars?” “‘ Where does coal 
come from?” ‘ How are cotton and wool and 
silk wove and spun?” ‘“ Why is it wrong to 
tell a lie?” “What is the use of book learn- 
ing ?” ‘ Where does tea grow, and how?” “Is 
the President a good man?” “Are great men 
also good?” ‘ How about Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine?” and soon. A chapter which has no 
possible end until the questioning youth is 
confided to the tender mercies of a school- 
master, who does not permit him to ask 
questions. The child is the greatest philosopher 
—lover of wisdom—in the world; and the 
mother, either being intelligent, is his help, his 
right hand, his guide and encourager: or else, 
being ignorant, and having no interest in affairs 
and general knowledge, she turns the young 
philosopher off with a petulant “don’t bother 
ine,” and lets him chew the cud of ignorance 
till he, too, comes to despise knowledge, and 
love only bread and butter. The one mother 
trains up a man useful to the nation of which 
he isa member. The other gives the world a 
dolt, or a machine. 

There is, therefore, every reason why the 
women of a nation should receive the most 
careful and generous culture, and should be 
taught the importance and necessity of having 
knowledge and intelligent opinions upon all 
points where knowledge and opinions are attain- 
able by man.— The Methodist. 


—_—___ ~~ -___—_. 


EASTERN MERCHANTS. 


The passage in James 4: 13, derives its 
meaning in part from a mode of conducting 
business in the Kast which differs from the or- 
dinary modes of traffic among us. Rebuking 
those who cherish the too confident hope of life, 
in their eager pursuit of wealth, the apostle 
says; “Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to- 
the reeds are no longer a feature of its vegeta-| morrow we will go intosuch a city, and continue 
tion. English cotton is sold in its streets, in| there a year, and buy and sell and get gain; 
the place of. its once famous fine linen, and its} whereas ye know not what shall be on the 
fisheries can scarcely support the half-savaze| morrow.” This language intimates a different 
population of a small district. In the political | course, as the one to be adopted for amassing 
history, the one prophecy that ‘ There shall be| wealth, from that which our habits prescribe as 
no more prince of the land of Egypt,” (Ezek.| conducive to success. A rambling life here is 
xxx. 13,) has been literally fulfilled in the] apt to be an unthrifty one. Instead of a tem- 
stranger rule that has been the curse of the} porary traffic here and there, with its petty 
country since the second Persian conquest, more} gains, those who would rise to opulence among 
than two thousand years ago. us are expected to have some business, which 

Egyptian archeology has had the reputation’ they pursue with constancy both as to time and 
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place. This is the general rule. We have no 
such customs as make it natural to speak of 
going to a city and abiding there a year for the 
purpose of trade, and then wandering to another 
city, and still another, as descriptive of the 
course which men take in order to become rich. 

The apostle’s exhortation, on the contrary, 
reminded those to whom he wrote of a well- 
known fact in commercial life. They saw at 
once the pertinence of the illustration, though 
lost in a measure to us unless it be explained. 
Many of those who display their goods in the 
eastern bazaars are travelling merchants. They 
come from other cities, and after having dis- 
posed of their stock in trade, either for money 
or other commodities, proceed to another city, 
where they set up in business again. They 
supply themselves in every instance with the 
merchandise best suited to a particular market ; 
and thus, after repeated peregrinations, if suc- 
cessful in their adventures, they acquire a 
competence, and return home to enjoy the fruits 
of it. The process, therefore, agrees precisely 
with the apostle’s representation: the way to 
become rich was to go into this or that city, 
and sojourn for a while and trade, and then de- 
part to another city.—Jllustrations of Scripture. 
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Memoir or Exizaseta Dupitey.—Another 
valuable contribution is likely to be made to the 
list of highly instructive and interesting biogra- 
phies of English Friends, who, within a few 
years, have been removed from the church mili- 
tant. Although the late Elizabeth Dudley 
was never in this country, her name and charac- 
ter must be familiar to many of our readers. 
She edited the Journal of her mother, Mary 
Dudley, which was published in Philadelphia 
thirty-five years ago, and following in her foot- 
steps wasa beloved and honored servant of Christ. 
In the notice of her decease in the Annual 
Monitor, it was: stated that “her character, 
marked as it was by a rare combination of 
Christian excellencies, together with her services 
in the gospel of her Lord and Saviour, shone 
with brightness until her work was accomplish- 
ed, and until the glorious prize of everlasting 
life was, as we may reverently believe, bestowed 


righteousness she had from early youth been 
remarkably devoted.” 


A volume of her Journal and Correspondence 




































is in preparation by our friend Charles Tylor, 
who edited the Memoirs of Jobn Yeardley, and 
is proposed to be published, uniform in paper 
and type with that work, in the course of a 
few months. 


miles. 
railing of the bridge, which was floating, and 


by her gracious Lord, to whose cause of 


REVIEW. 


As the edition will be limited, it 


is desirable, in order to secure copies of the 
book, that early notice should be given by 
Friends who wish to obtain it, and the names 
of such will be received by Wm. Macniven, at 
the office of Friends’ 
expected to be about $1.50 to American sub- 
scribers. 


Review. The price is 


———__ + ~ee > 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION.—A commu- 


nication from one of the sufferers informs us of 
the remarkable preservation from drowning and 
from injury by long exposure in cold water, ex- 
perienced on the 12th of last month by four 
Friends, who were on their way to Butternuts 
Quarterly Meeting, Otsego County, New York. 
The party consisted of John Grandy and his 
wife Avis, Lydia P. Hakes and Sarah N. Hunt. 
They travelled in a sleigh with two horses, and 
while attempting to cross the Unadilla River at 
New Berlin, the bridge gave way, and they 
were precipitated into the water, with the broken 
timbers. 
clung to some planks and were carried by the 
rapid stream, swelled by a freshet, about two 


J. Grandy and wife and S. N. Hunt 


L. P. Hakes took hold of a part of the 


was thus borne a mile down the river. In the 
mean time some Friends, who were travelling in 
company in other sleighs, sought assistance in 


the village, and many persons hastened to the 


river. L. P. Hakes was first rescued by a man 
in a small boat, and conveyed to a house, where 
she was kindly attended to. The boat overtook 
the other sufferers at a point in the river which 
was thought to be the last place where they 
could be taken out. The kindest attention was 
bestowed upon them in their cold and exhaust- 
ed condition, under tke direction of Dr. Birch, 
and in a few hours warmth was restored to their 
chilled bodies, and their hearts glowed with 


gratitude to those who had been the means of 


rescuing them, and with thankfulness to their 
Heavenly Father. 
writes our correspondent, “ be the means of in- 


“May this circumstance,” 


ducing us to cling more closely to our Saviour, 
and take a more firm hold of the staff of faith, 
putting our trust and confidence in Him.” 

Mary A. Peckham, who was one of the com- 
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pany, had a minute, as a Minister, to perform a| Dtep, Near Richmond, Indiana, on the 30th of 11th 


religious visit through the Quarterly Meeting, 
and felt constrained to appoint a meeting in 
New Berlin, where Friends had not held a 
meeting for many years. A large house was 
filled, solemnity prevailed, great openness was 
manifested among the people, and the gospel of 
life and salvation was proclaimed. 





Marrtep, at Friends’ Meeting, Smithfield, Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, on the 26th of 12th mo., 1860, Jozn Wi1- 
Lets, of Marshall Co., Iowa, to Mary, daughter of 
Benjamin and Margaret Hammond. 





, At Friends’ Meeting, Pleasant View, Jas- 
per Co., Iowa, on the 17th of 1st mo. last, CHaRuzs, 
son of Thomas and Ann Pickett, to Saran Ayn,daugh- 
ter of Joab and Hannah Ballard, all members of 
Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting. 


, At the same place, on the 14th of 2d mo. 
last, AmBrosE OssurN, of Pleasant View, son of Wil- 
liam and Anna Osburn, of Indiana, deceased, to 
Nancy Arvotp, of Pleasant View, daughter of John 
and Phebe Hixon, of Indiana. 





ee 


Diep, in Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the 
6th of lst mo. last, Joun I. Boyce, in the 91st year 
of his age, an esteemed member of Nine-Partners 
Monthly Meeting. é, 

He became convinced of our principles and joined 
the Society in his early years, and he filled the sta- 
tion of Overseer and Elder for many years. He was 
faithful in the support of all our Christian testimo- 
nies, yet liberal in his views to those of other de- 
nominations. The last twelve years of his life he was 
mostly confined to his room through loss of sight and 
other infirmities ; and though deprived of the privi- 
lege of attending meetings, and, in a measure, of the 
society of his friends, yet all these afflictions were 
cheerfully borne in humble submission to the Divine 
will ; and his last illness found him patiently waiting 
the summons to put off mortality and be clothed 
with immortality. 


, On the 10th of 2d mo. last, aftér a short ill- 
ness, JoserH S., eldest son of Lindley and Anne L. 
Haines, aged 14 years, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 





—, At Mount Hope, near Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
the 14th of 12th mo., 1860, Samvet Wis, only son 
of Taylor F. and Mary J. Langstaff, in the 6th year of 
his age. 


—, In Franklin Co., Kansas, on the 5th of Ist 


mo. last, after a brief illness, Linptey DuruHam, aged | 


about 37, a member and Overseer of Spring Grove 
Monthly Meeting. During the brief period of his ill- 
ness, he gave consoling evidence that he was going 
to a better world, and just before his close he lifted 
both his hands and exclaimed, ‘‘O, how happy Iam.” 





, Near Annapolis, Parke Co., Indiana, on the 
17th of 8th mo., 1860, Votney New.iy, infant son of 
Levi and Jemima B. Newlin, (the latter deceased, ) 
aged 10 months and 4 days. 





, Near Thorntown, Boone County, Ind., onthe 
14th of 2d mo. last, Wii1AmM BARKER, a member of 
Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends, and son of 
Jacob and Eliza Barker, in the 33d year of his age. 
The last words he was heard to utter were, ‘‘ Lord re- 
ceive my spirit.’’ 


—— 


mo., 1860, ExizaBeta Morrirt, an elder of White 
Water Monthly Meeting, in the 67th year of her age, 
relict of Charles Moffitt. 

She was enabled to bear her protracted illness, 
which was attended with much bodily suffering, with 
great patience and resignation, giving evidence that 
her work was done in the day time, and in the eve- 
ning of her life was but awaiting ‘‘ to depart, and to 
be with Christ.’”’> She and her husband were 
among the early settlers of White Water Meeting. 


, On the 17th of 8th mo., 1860, at his resi- 
dence in Madison Co., Iowa, Jesse Patnrer, son of 
Thomas and Mary Painter, in the 37th year of his age, 
a member of South River Monthly Meeting. He was 
beloved by a large circle of friends, and has left to 
his bereaved wife and family the consoling assurance 
that his end was peace. 





———_+~+~or— 


ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR. 


This valuable and interesting little volume, edited 
by Benjamin Seebohm, is for sale at the Office of 
Friends’ Review. It is desired that early application 
should be made by those who wish to procure them. 
Price 38 cents, single copies, (if by mail, 44 cents.) 
$4 00 per dozen. 


+08 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
the 2d of the 4th mo., and continue 13 weeks. It 
will still remain under fhe care of Cyrus Lindley, 
A. B., as principal teacher, with whom will be asso- 
ciated suitable assistants. 

The Boarding House connected with the school 
will be under the care of Allen and Martha A. Jay. 

For further particulars address the undersigned, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

On behalf of the Committee of Managers, 

Auten Jay, Clerk. 


3d mo. 9—2 t. 
—_—__—~ee—____—__ 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE ASYLUM. 


A stated Annual Meeting of the ‘‘Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of 
the use of their Reason,’’ will be held on Fourth- 
day, the 13th of Third month, 1861, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., at Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 

WiutuiamM Berrie, Clerk. 


atin 
A SELECTION OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS, 


For the use of First-day Schools, on tinted Cards, 
and under various heads, as ‘‘Truth,’’ ‘‘ Prayer,”’ 
&c. Price 30 cents a set, comprising 100 Texts. 
Orders received at the Book Room, No. 109 North 
10th street, Philadelphia. 


tee 
SCRIPTURE EXERCISES, 


Consisting of Questions on the Gospels according 
to Matthew and Mark, by Elijah Coffin. 3d edititon. 
Price, single copies, 30 cents, if by mail 35 cts. ; or 
$3 per dozen. Also, by the same author, 

SCRIPTURE EXERCISES, consisting of Questions 
on the Gospels according to Luke and John. Price, 
30 cents, if by mail 35 cts.; or $3 per dozen. 

E. Morean & Sons,Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Jas. Etper, Richmond, Ind., 

U. Hunt & Son, 62 N. 4th St., and 

Wm. Macniven, 109 N. 10th St., Philada, 
3d mo. 2d, 2t. 
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F or Friends’ Review. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


We have received from our friend, Dr. 
Thomas 8S. Kirkbride, Physician and Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, a copy of his Twentieth Annual Report, 
and will make a few extracts which are of 
general interest. He says a year’s experience 
of treating the sexes in different buildings has 
been entirely satisfactory, and “ the advantages 
which were hoped for from the new arrange- 
ment, have been fully realized. The usefulness 
of the Hospital and the comfort of the patients 
have already been essentially increased, and 
there is good reason to believe that each coming 
year will be marked by steadily augmenting 
benefits to the afflicted, and show results that 
must be truly gratifying to every one who has 
either by subscriptions, or in any other way, 
contributed to the accomplishment of this great 
work.” 

Extensive repairs and improvements have 
been made in the original building, now “ The 
Department for Females,” affording greatly in- 
creased facilities for the successful treatment of 
the patients. 

‘The importance of classification cannot be 
over-estimated. When properly carried out in 
an institution of considerable size, it gives the 
advantages derived from congenial society, and 
at the same time permits all the privacy that is 
desirable. A large number of clas-es must, be 
provided for, even in a small hospital, because 
it is possible for but half a dozen patients to be 
so totally dissimilar in their natural characters, 
their social positions, and especially in the mani- 
festations of their disease, that no two of them 
should be together; and yet every one who has 
been much about institutions fur the insane, 
will acknowledge that certain patients are con- 
stantly exercising the most beneficial influence 
on others. This is an advantage that belongs 
to a hospital of considerable size, provided the 
classification is sufficiently minute. It can give 
both the classification and society. It then be- 
comes something like a community made up of 
distinct and congenial families. Each ward is 
select in itself, and yet the whole in the same 
locality reciprocally exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence, permit the employment of a larger corps 
of qualified medical officers, and other assistants, 
and an expenditure for improvements, means of | 
occupation, and amusement, and for certain im-' 
portant adjuncts to ordinary treatment, that 
could not utherwise be indulged in. 


those whose proximity would be hurtful, must 
be kept separate. There was a time when, in 
some institutions, classification was based on 
ability to pay ; but a moment's reflection would 
satisfy any one that the greatest wealth might 
be associated with the most repulsive habits, 
while in this country of changes, the best quali- 
ties of head and heart, and all that makes social 
lite bright and cheerful, may often be found 
without much of this world’s goods. There are 
extraordinary comforts and surroundings that 
every institution should be able to give to those 
who have the desire and ability to incur the 
expense, but this can in no way interfere with 
the obvious advantages of a minute and thorough 
classification. 

The entire cost of these improvements in 
‘the Department for Females’ will be about 
$25,000. Although not convenient to expend so 
large a sum in the present state of the finances 
of the hospital, still, I have never doubted but 
that, if any temporary embarrassment should 
ensue from this cause, when the necessity for 
the work is fully known, and the great advanta- 
ges which had been secured by its execution 
fully understood, we could rely for relief, with 
entire confidence, upon that wise liberality and 
generous benevolence which have never yet 
failed this institution when properly appealed to. 

At the date of the last report, there were 254 
patients in the institution, since which 211 have 
been admitted, and 191 have been discharged, 
of died, leaving 274 under care at the close of 
the year. 

The total number of patients in the hospital 
during the year, was 455. The highest number 
at one time was 288; the lowest was 250; and 
the average number under treatment, during 
the whole ‘period, was 273. ’ * * 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1860, 98 were cured, 16 ‘much improved, 25 
improved, 26 stationary, and 26 died. * * 

Premature Removals —It might be supposed 
that in an institution like this, —where, from its 
objects and organization, no one can "have the 
slightest interest in detaining any patient, a 
single hour longer than is necessary to secure 
the full advantages of treatment and to prevent 
the risk of a relapse, which so often occurs from 
a too early return to familiar associations,—pre- 
mature removals would be of very rare occur- 
rence. And yet not a year passes but that 


more or less injury is sustained from this cause. 


‘There is often noticed in the convalescence of 
patients,—in its very early stages generally, but 


| sometimes when so much advanced that to a 


The only proper classification of the insane! casual observer the mind seems to have com- 


must be based on the mental condition and social 
traits of individuals. Those whose society 
would most benefit each other, and have the 
least chance of injurious influence, should be | 
together, and then great good instead of harm 
very often results from the association, while 


letely regained its normal condition,—an ex- 
p y 


| treme anxiety to return to familiar scenes, and 


this urged with a persistence that is not easily 
resisted. Although to one familiar with the 
ordinary phases of mental disease, this anxiety 
is obviously morbid in its character, still these 
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urgent appeals are so frequently made, and so 
much pains are taken to remove all probable 
causes of objection, that there is often no little 
danger of the physician allowing his feelings 
and his inclination to gratify his patient, to get 
the better of his judgment, and yielding his 
assent to an experiment from which he feels no 
particular advantage can be realized, and in 
carrying out which he knows very serious risks 
are to be encountered. 

This morbid desire to leave an institution, to 
which reference has just been made, is widely 
different from the natural wish to be at one’s 
own home, and in the society of one’s family, | : 
and which is much more moderate in its char- 
acter and manifestations. The first is constantly 
found before convalescence has commenced, or 


known to them, and where all the surroundings 
are totally different from anything to which 
they had been accustomed. This would be still 
harder to bear, if, as might occasionally hap- 
pen, they were left in this novel position to 
entertain themselves—an excited imagination 
giving a morbid and probably painful view of 
the place and its inhabitants. The arrange- 
ment now proposed, it is hoped, will prevent 
most if not all of this, and a proper degree of 
tact on the part of those having charge of pa- 
tients in the reception wards, if it does not 
make the first impressions of a new comer 
absolutely pleasant, may at least prevent their 
being painful and injurious.’ . - 

The total expenditure for 1860, in both De- 
partments, including the ordinary repairs and 


in its very early stages ; while the latter belongs| improvements, was $4,144.16, and the net 


to the state which approaches complete restora- 
tion. It is of almost daily occurrence that 
patients who in the early stages of convales- 
cence talked of little but getting home, have, 
when quite well, been found as anxious as could 
be desired to avoid all premature action, and 
have willingly assented to every suggestion in- 
tended to secure their perfect and ‘permanent 
restoration. In nearly all cases a proper regard 
to the future safety of a patient and a just ap- 
preciation of the great interests that are at 
stake, demand that a few weeks should be 
passed under the surveillance of the institution, 
even after the individual seems perfectly re- 
stored. It is just at this time that our vicinity 
to a large city and to so many and such a great 
variety of objects of interest in the neighbor- 
hood, with a full corps of intelligent assistants, 
becomes especially important. Many patients 
during this period of probation should be kept 


receipts were $86,407.29. The amount ex- 
pended on free patients was $12,743.89. * 

After reciting important changes which have 
been made in this institution within the last 
twenty years, Dr. Kirkbride says :—* Public 
sentiment has unquestionably been much en- 
lightened, the errors and prejudices of a past 
day, with most intelligent persons, have been 
nearly given up, and insanity is gradually 
coming to be regarded in the same category as 
other diseases—one to which every person 
having a brain is liable, but also as amenable 
to treatment as many other maladies; a form of 
sickness that of itself can bring no reproach, 
and which, once fairly removed, cannot and 
should not make any individual one jot the less 
valuable member of society. 

The terms now used are also indicative of 
this change of public sentiment, and while 
writers and orators, in order to give supposed 


constantly and pleasantly occupied, and full use| force to a statement or to excite a sensation, 
will be found for the most abundant variety of} may yet occasionally be found employing— 
resources that an intelligent appreciation of the | meaningless as they may be—the epithets that 


importance of the work in hand can suggest. 


were common in a past age, still it must be ae- 


If due caution in regard to the premature dis- | knowledged that the use of such titles as former- 
charge of patients, even when apparently quite |ly were most familiar for institutions thot are 
restored, was everywhere carefully observed, it | now justly regarded as hospitals for the treat- 
would be found that the number of relapses; ment of disease is extremely rare. It is fair, too, 
would be much diminished, for to this one| at this day, to infer that any one who of choice 
cause, more than to any other, they are, in my| (for the law-makers have not always left it 


observation, to be fairly attributed. * 


*| optional) styles insanity, lunacy, or the insane, 


Improvements. —The introduction of a ‘ Re-| lunatics ; who calls nurses for the sick, keepers ; 


ception Ward,’ into which every patient not too | 


or comfortable chambers, cells,—cannot have 


wuch excited may be received, and confided toj reflected on the meaning of his words, or has 
the special care of intelligent and courteous per- | not taken care to keep so well up with the know- 
sons, for a few hours or days, as may be deemed | ledge of the times as to obliterate the vivid im- 
expedient, and thus gradually introduced to | pressions made by his early reading. Some of 


hospital society, and familiarized with the ar- 
rangements of a curative institution, I regard as 
an advance of some importance. Any one who 
will reflect for a moment, may imagine how great 
may be the shock to persons of sensitive feel- 


the greatest difficulties under which the insane 
and institutions for their treatment now labor 
are, indeed, attributable to the impressions made 
upon the public mind by much that was known 
and printed on the subject more than thirty 


ings, who may never before have passed a single | years ago. The startling disclosures that were 


day with entire strangers, on finding themselves | 
among a large company of people “entirely un- 





made, nv less than the prevalent views of the 
nature of the disease and the totally erroneous 
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system of treatment often adopted for its relief,| such a misfortune again occur, the same course 
produced fixed and almost universal convictions | should be promptly ‘adopted. - ” - - 


on the subject, which have been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and have done 
and are still doing incalculable mischief. A 
complete oblivion of almost all that was known 
in reference to the subject up to the time of 
Pinel and Tuke, and indeed of much that has 
been said and done since, would now be a real 
blessing to the insane. All rightly conducted 
institutions for the insane become important 
centres for dispelling prejudices and diffusing 
sound views in reference to the disease and its 
treatment—and there can hardly be any part of 
their mission that is more useful, for it was 
really ignorance of the truth and reliance on a 
false experience that led to wrongs and cruel- 
ties in the treatment of a malady that, above all 
others, should claim and receive the gentlest 
care and purest sympathy. It has been the 
constant aim of those connected with the direc- 
tion of this institution to see that it should do 
its full share in this good work. * * . 

If experience has demonstrated that, in a 
large majority of cases, a residence in a well- 
regulated hospital gives the best promise for 
recovering health in mental disease, why should 
not every sensible person adopt this course as 
unhesitatingly as to follow out the prescription 
of foreign travel. or the use of other means, ac- 
cessible only with great cost, and after er, 
toil and inconv« nience ? If a detention at home 
is likely to result in confirming a sorrowful 
malady, while treatment in a hospital at least | 
offers a good chance for a restoration, what must | 
be thought of the friends who hesitate which | 
course to adopt, and how imperfect must be the 
reasoning, or how deep-rooted the prejudice or 
false pride which selects the former, with its 
attendant consequences ? 

If hospitals have not yet been made all oni 
could be desired, the possibility that any mem- 
ber of a community, no matter what his social | 
position, may some day require their assistance, 
is the strongest reason why every citizen should 
lend his influence in securing the success of all 
objects calculated to elevate their character, and| 
promote their efficiency. 





‘sentence of penal servitude. 


In concluding his Report, Dr. Kirkbride re- 
marks : 

“With a single exception, the writer is the 
only one remaining of all who were engaged 
here, in any department, at the opening of the 
institution, and but one of the Board of Mana- 
gers, which honored him with his original and 
unsolicited appointment, is living. * ” 

The language of last year’s report cannot be 
too often repeated, that ‘this institution has 
claims differing in character from all others. 
It has no aid from city or State. It relies en- 
tirely on the liberality of private citizens ; it is 
purely benevolent in its objects, aud as much 
for the benefit of those blessed with abundance 
as for the poor; interfering with no existing 
charity, it is resorted to alike by members of 
every religious denomination ; it provides for a 
malady that, above all others, must excite the 


| interest and sympathy of every reflecting mind 


—a disease from which none can claim exemp- 
tion, and which, occur in whom it may, can 
rarely be treated with success at home; and 
whatever the institution receives above its 
current expenses, is faithfully devoted to ex- 
tending and perfecting its means of usefulness.’ 
With unfeigned gratitude to an Almighty 
Providence for all his mercies and numberless 
blessings, I again ask for the institution, with 
its greatly enlarged means of usefulness, your 
continued care and unabated interest ; and from 
the community in which we live, that liberal 
support ‘and generous sympathy which may be 
justly claimed for its ites humane objects.” 
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SORROWS OF OLD SCHOOL-BOYS. 
(Concluded from page 413.) 


There are still occasionally unhappy cases of 
tutorial merciless severity, as the one in Sussex, 
which has recently very righteously entailed the 
But, generally 
speaking, the boyhood of the present day may 
be e ongratulated on living undera milder and 
more enlightened scholastic dispensation than 
the juveniles of former generations. Experience 


The fact that so many who have been patients | has amply proved the “inefficiency of corporal 


in thia institution, often in company with their 
families and friends, revisit the scenes which 
witnessed their restoration, as well as their sick- 
ness, is among the pleasing incidents which 
tend to show a growing appreciation of the true 
character of insanity and its treatment The 


punishment in schools, with the potency of 
teachers winning the respect and confidence of 
pupils by their character and capacity, while 
conciliating their affections by appearing as 
much the friend as the master. ‘“ My first 
task,” remarked Pestalozzi, ‘was to gain the 


same inference may be drawn from the fact that | confidence of my pupils ”—some of the poorest 


patients occasionally come to the institution un- 
attended, and make their own arrangements for 
admission ; that not a few very properly urge 
being sent, before their families have recognized 
its necessity, and that instances have not been 
unfrequent, when after recoveries, patients have 
exacted pledges from their friends, that should 





children in the canton of Underwalden—“ and 
then to attach them to me. I partook of all 
their pains and pleasures. I was everywhere 
with them when they were well; and when they 
were sick I was constantly at their bed-side. 
We had the same nourishment, and I slept in 
the midst of them, and from my bed either 
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master the rod. Remember what Solomon 
says about sparing it. 

book in their hands, applied from morning till} Mason. Yet, according to the laws of Eng- 
night; and when [ have asked them after sup-|land, magistrates cannot use the sword without 
per, ‘My children, which would you rather do | clear cause being first shown for it, as 1 chance 
—go to bed, or learn a little longer?” they |to know many schoolmasters do.the rod. They 
would generally, reply they would rather learn.” | don’t go, when out of temper,-poking the sword 


prayed with them or taught them something. 
The very children who before had never had a 





The reference made to Eton and the terrible | into the first unlucky wretch in their way, and 
Udall revives the remembrance of an incident} pricking him till their anger cools, as is the 
of sufficient interest to be detailed. The scene} manner with some handlers of the birch. 
was Windsor Castle; the time, December 10th,| Ascham. The godly counsel of King Solomon 
1563, the days of good Queen Bess ; the parties|is meant rather for fatherly correction than 
were Mr. Secretary Cecil, afterwards the great| masterly beating; rather for manners than for 
Lord Burleigh, and some guests whom he en-| learning; for other places than for schools. [ 
tertained at dinner, at the then fashionable | would have every vice sharply corrected, every 
hour of twelve o'clock. Among the number| fault properly amended ; but the less connection 
were Sir Richard Suckville, Treasurer of the| there is between lessons and stripes the better. 
Exchequer ; Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of | The ancients committed their youth to the rule 
the Exchequer; Mr. Haddon, Master of Re-| of three persons: the schoolmaster taught the 
quests ; Mr. Astley, Master of the Jewel House ; | child learning with all gentleness; a governor 
Mr. Ascham, the Queen’s Latin secretary, form-| corrected his manners with the necessary sharp- 
erly her tutor; Sir William Petre, Sir John] ness; the father held the stern of his whole 
Mason, Dr. Wotton, Mr. Nicasius, and Mr.! obedience. So that he who used to teach did 
Hampton. They were most of them members| not commonly use to beat, but remitted that 
of the Privy Council, in attendance upon the | over to another man’s charge. It is ill to make 
(Queen, who was then at Windsor, owing to the| the school-house the temple of fear. It should 
plague being in London. Though no “special | be counted a sanctuary from it. 
correspondent” was present, a report of thecon-| Haddon. You approve, then, of this flight of 
versation at table can be given, and avouched | the boys from Eton? 
for as substantially accurate. The host tossed} Ascham. By no means. I can pronounce no 
up the ball. decided opinion, not knowing the particular 

Cecil. Strange news brought to me this morn-| circumstances, only I am not surprised. Such 
ing from Eton; the boys off home; run away |scourgings as are reported there, and in other 
for fear of a beating. places, are to me very shocking. They are un- 

Petre. I hope their parents will give them a}just, being so indiscriminate, and often the 
good whipping for their pains, and send them | effect and evidence of the master’s lack of self- 
quick back again to get another. control. They are cruel, by reason of their 

Hacidon. With all my heart; the rogues severity, as well as the occasion of them; for to 
ought to be made to remember that obedience} whip a child for not having his lesson ready in 
to the tutor is the first duty of the scholar. | time, when great negligence cannot be clearly 
Lf they forget it, why, let it be thrashed into| shown, is to punish him for want of a capacity 


them. which nature has not given. They are very 
Mason. Udall is said to be the best school-| harmful also, for many a boy so treated has been 
master of our time. so disgusted with learning as to be anxious for 
Ascham. And the greatest beater. a release from pursuing it. 
Haddon. To be sure, else he could never send| Cecil. Master Ascham, you have seen much 
such scholars as he does to the university. of men and things, here and abroad. You have 


Ascham. But wise men say, that is owing to| studied this subject; I have not. But as faras 
the great aptness of the youths, not to the great| I apprehend your views, they are mine also. I 
beating of the master. Children are the soonest | wish schoolmasters had more discretion in using 
allured by love, to attain good learning. A lady | correction than commonly there is. They often 
of high birth, of my acquaintance, was once a| punish rather the failing of nature than the 
living example of this. For my part, 1 pity|fault of the scholar. Many are driven thereby 
the lads, if all be true that is reported of Eton,|to hate learning before they know what learn- 
and wonder not at their running away. ing is, and so abandoning their book, betake 

Petre. Depend upon it, however mild ways| themselves to any other mode of living. Wot- 
may do for girls, they will not do for boys. You| ton, what do you say? 
will only encourage them in wilfulness and} Wotton. In my opinion the Greeks and Ro- 
disobedience by gentle measures. The rod is to| mans were wise in their generation. Socrates, 
the school what the sword is to the State, quite|in the “Republic of Plato,” truly says, ‘ the 
essential, and specially ordained for the preser-| lessons that are made to enter by force into a 
vation of good order. The magistrate is not to|child’s mind, do not take up a lodgiug there.”’ 
bear the sword in vain, so neither the school-; An Athenian philosopher caused pictures of 
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joyfulness to be set round his school, to signify 
that the business of learning should be made as 
pleasant as possible, in order to be successfully 
conducted. The Greek word for school has the 
meaning of “ease” or “ leisure;” and the 
Romans named it /udus, or “ play,” ludus litera- 
rius. I would have learning made as pleasant 
and gladsome as may be to the scholar. The 
road to knowledge is up-hill, and he ascends it 
the quickest who is more encouraged than beat- 
en on the way. 

Ascham. lf the scholar does his best, he 
ought to be praised, whatever short-comings 
there may be.. There’s no whetstone to sharpen 
wit like encouragement. But sorrowful is the 
lot of a slow-minded child. The master despises 
him, and he is little looked to. He lacks teach- 
ing; he lacks encouragement; he lacks all 
things; only he never lacks flogging. nor any 
word that may move him to hate learning, nor 
any deed that may drive him from it. I would 
have music and song in schools, in place of 
weeping and wailing. 

Wotton. | bethink me, the Greek child, in 
the grammar school where he learnt his letters, 
was taught the best popular poems, both the 
heroic and the tender, Homer and Simonides. 

Mason. Much would it delight me to hear 
Udall essay a ditty. A wholesome custom, I 
take it, if masters would but sing before they 
birch, as likely to moderate their choler. It 
would save the boys some singing, not over 
tuneful, and dancing too. But you referred to 
a high-born lady when speaking of luresome 
teaching. 

Ascham. True, the lady Jane Grey. 

‘cil. Hush! 

Ascham. No harm. The queen’s highness 
has heard the story, and much was she affected 
by it. Before 1 journeyed into Germany, I 
went to Bradgate, in Leicestershire, to take 
leave of that noble lady, to whom | was exceed- 
ingly much behclden. Her parents, the duke 
and duchess, with all the household, were hunt- 
‘ing in the park. I found her in her chamber, 
reading Plato in Greek, and that with as much 
delight av some gentlemen would read a merry 
tale of Boccace. After salutation and duty 
done, and some other talk, I asked her why she 
would lose such pastime as was in the park. 
Smiling, she answered, “I wist all their sport 
in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure 
which I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure meant.” ‘“ And 
how came you, madam,” said I, “to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure?” “I will tell you,” 
she replied, “and tell you a truth which, per- 
chance, you will marvel at. One of the greatest 
benefits that God ever gave me is that he sent 
me such sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a 
schoolmaster. I can do nothing to please them ; 
but when I go to Mr. Elmer, he teacheth me so 
pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learn- 






REVIEW. 
ing, that I think all the time nothing while [ 
am with him; and when I am called from him 
I fall on weeping, because whatsoever | do else 
but learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and 
all misliking unto me.” Alas! poor lady. 

Wotton. Would that we had more tutors like 
Elmer. But teaching is often committed to 
those who need themselves to be taught. 

Ascham. It is too true, and an ill habit is it 
with gentlemen, who commonly have more care 
to find out a skilful man for their horse, than 
one for their children. ‘Ihey say nay in word, 
but they dosoin deed. To the one they will 
gladly give a stipend of two hundred crowns a 
year, and are loth to offer to the other two 
hundred shillings. God, that sitteth in heaven, 
laugheth their choice to scorn, and rewards them 
according to their liberality. He suffers them 
to have tame and well-ordered horses, but wild 
and unfortunate children; and so in the end 
they find more pleasure in their cattle than 
comfort in their family. 

The party broke up. Cecil withdrew to his 
cabinet to ponder over despatches. Ascham 
went up to real with the queen an oration of 
Demosthenes. Sir Richard Sackville, who had 
been a silent listener during dinner, awaited his 
leisure ; and then, after mutual converse, they 
agreed to look out a proper tutor for their two 
sons, and place them under his care. Ascham 
soon afterwards began to commit his thoughts to 
writing, and finished his excellent treatise, ‘* The 
School-master,” which his widow published. 
Upon hearing of his death, in 1568, the queen 
is said to have declared that she would rather 
have thrown ten thousand pounds into the sea 
than have lost her Ascham.— Leisure Hour. 


~~. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS, IN 1860. 


There were seventy-fuur accidents on the 
railways of the United States, last year, by 
which 57 persous were killed, und 315 wound- 
ed. This does not include accidents to persons 
not on the cars. The number killed last year 
was less than half that of any year since 1852, 
and the number wounded was also less. ‘There 
has been a gradual decline in numbers of killed 
and wounded for eight years, indicating more 
care by experience. In the past eight years 
there have been 977 accidents to trains, by 
which 1166 were killed and 3926 wounded. 
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AUTHORITY. 
“In that day shall there be one Lord, and his name one.”—Zech. xiv. 9 


Thou would’st not lose thy dignity !—Well said, 
If so thou meanest humbly to confess 

Thy own subjection to the mighty Head, 
Whose will each member must in acts express ! 


But art thou yet indeed his member? Hast 
Thou nought of joy in any life, except 






























In that clear stream with which his Oneness vast 
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a majority of those from non-slaveholding States ; 
that the Constitution shall not be construed as giving 

Congress power to abolish slavery in the District of 

Columbia without the consent of Maryland and of 
the owners, or compensation to non-consenting own- 

ers, to abolish it in places under its jurisdiction in 

slaveholding States and territories, nor to prohibit 

the transportation of slaves from one State or territory 

to another; but the bringing slaves into the District 
for sale is prohibited, and also the right of transit 
through any State or Territory against its dissent ; 

that the Constitution shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any States from legislating to enforce the de- 
livery of fugitive slaves ; that Congress shall provide 
by law for payment by the United States of the value 

of fugitive slaves rescued or prevented from arrest 
by mobs, and also. for securing to the citizens of each 
State the privileges and immunities of the several 
States ; and that the foreign slave trade shall be for- 

ever prohibited. 

The Montgomery Convention, or Southern Con- 
gress, admitted the Texas delegates on the 2d inst. 
with the full powers of other delegates. It has passed 
an act to raise money for the confederacy, authoriz- 
ing a loan of $15,000,000, payable in 10 years, with 
interest at 8 per cent., and directing an export duty 
of } of a cent per lb. on cotton exported after the Ist of 
8th month next, to createa fund to liquidate theloan. 

The Missouri State Convention met on the 28th 
ult. at Jefferson City, and on the Ist inst. adjourned 
to St. Louis, The report of the committee on per- 
manent organization, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, contained a resolution requiring the officers and 
delegates of the Convention to take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitutions of the United States and the 
State of Missouri. A commissioner from Georgia was 
admitted to address the Convention, and urged that 
Missouri should secede and join the Southern con- 
federacy ; but a resolution was afterwards adopted 
informing him that the State declines to take such 
a course. The Virginia Convention has referred 
to a committee various resolutions, one proposing 
to submit to the people the question whether 
Virginia shall remain with the North or secede and 
join the South ; another that efforts be used to ob- 
tain a vote of all the States on the question of union 
or disunion on the basis of the propositions of the 
Washington Conference ; and a third recommending 
the secession of Virginia. The result of the election 
in North Carolina on the question of a Convention is 
yet doubtful. 

The Secretary of War has published an official 
order dismissing Gen. Twiggs from the army, for 
‘* treachery to the flag of his country,’’ in surrender- 
ing the U. 8. property under his charge to the au- 
thorities of Texas. The commander of Fort Brown, 
on the Rio Grande, has refused to surrender it to the 
Texas Commissioners, and a collision between his 
troops and the State forces is anticipated. 

Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated President of the 
United States on the 4th inst. The apprehensions 


From kindred veins each selfish taint hath swept? 


Authority, where decently maintained, 
Must flow in living order. Stagnate not 

By resting in the posture thou hast gained, 
Dreaming thyself creation’s central spot. 


Forsake thyself: reject the bonds of sense : 

O’er time and space, seek with thy spirit’s eye 
An object vaster than their vague immense, 

And find within thyself the Eternal Why ! 


Within thee, though not of thee, God shall then 
Extend his throne, and share with thee his rule 
O’er all his works, and o’er unholy men, 
To curb the headstrong, and reprove the fool. 


Subordination then will be thy aim, 

First for thyself, and then for those around, 
That all thereby may press their proper claim 

For strength and joy where both are fully found. 


All nature, then, true to the primal law 

Of order, shall show forth its Sovereign’s will, 
While ever veiling tenderly his awe, 

As lent by measure to his agents still. 


—__—~0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntELLicence.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 15th ult. have been received. 


Great Britain.—A violent gale occurred on the 
English and Irish coasts on the 8th and 9th ult., and 
coming on unexpectedly, caused much destruction of 
vessels, especially small coasting craft, and great 
loss of life. The disasters to American shipping were 
not numerous. 

It was reported that a number of English merchants 
were about to present an address to the Queen, ask- 
ing that negotiations might be entered into with 
France for a mutual reduction of their existing 
armaments. 

The Bank of England had raised the rate of dis- 
count to 8 per cent. The reason was not publicly 
known, 


Iraty.—Gaeta had capitulated. The royal family 
were to be permitted to depart on a French steamer. 
The garrison were to remain prisoners of war until 
the citadel of Messina and the other places held by 
the royalists should be surrendered. 


Avustai1a.—The Comitat of Pesth had voted an ad- 
dress to the Emperor as King of Hungary, declaring 
that the rescript had destroyed the confidence created 
by the imperial diploma of the 10th month last, and 
that an unreserved return to a constitutional policy 
can alone restore the King and the country. 


Domestic.—The Conference at Washington ad- 
journed on the 27th ult., after having adopted a 
series of propositions for alterations of the Constitu- 
tion, which were directed to be communicated to 
Congress. On the question of slavery in the territo- 





ries, the plan finally passed, by a vote of 8 States 
against 7, (Indiana not voting, and New York and 
Kansas divided, ) proposes that slavery shall be pro- 
hibited north of the parallel of 36° 30’, and south of 
that line shall continue as it now exists; nor shall 
Congress or the territories pass any law to prevent 
the introduction of slaves from any State, or to im- 
pair the rights arising from such relation; ‘‘ but the 
same shall be subject to judicial cognizance in the 
federal courts, according to the course of common 
law.’’ Territory on either side of said line to be 
admitted as States, either with or without slavery. 
Other sections provide that no territory shall be ac- 
quired by the United States without the concurrence 







of a majority of the Senators from slaveholding and 


which were some time since entertained of possible 


disturbances on that occasion, happily proved ground 


less, everything being conducted in good order. An 
immense crowd assembled to witness the ceremonies. 
The President’s inaugural address declares his pur- 
pose to respect the rights of all the States, his con- 
viction that in view of the Constitution and the laws, 
the Union is still unbroken, and his determination, to 
the best of his ability, to take care that the laws be 
faithfully éxecuted in all the States; while at the 
same time, it gives assurances that there will be no 
violence unless it is forced upon the national au- 
thority ; that beyond what may be necessary to hold 
the property belonging to the government and collect 
the duties, no force will be used any where, and that 
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if in any interior locality, hostility shall beso general State, or be valid without the assent of all the States, 
as to prevent resident citizens from holding Federal which was first rejected, yeas 120, nays 71, not re- 
offices, it will be better to forego such offices fora ceiving the necessary two-thirds; but on a recon- 
time ; that the mails will still be furnished as far as sideration, was adopted, yeas 133, nays 65: a bill 
possible, and in every case his best discretion will be to admit New Mexico into the Union, which was laid 
used with a view to peace. He points out, plainly on the table, yeas 114, nays 71: and an amendment 
and forcibly, the absurdity and the ill results of se-' of the fugitive slave act, providing for an alleged : 
cession, appeals to the whole people to think calmly fugitive who avers that he is free, a jury trial in the 
and well upon the whole subject of their difficulties, ' place whence he is said to have fled, with aid of 
and act deliberately, and declares that the issue of counsel and process for procuring evidence at the cost 
civil war is in the hands of his dissatisfied country- | of the United States ; that citizens shall not be com- 
men, not in his, since there can be no conflict unless ' pelled to aid in the capture or detention of fugitives, 
they are themselves the aggressors. The tone of the | unless when forcible rescue is attempted or reason- 


address is at once firm and conciliatory. 


Coneress.—The session ended at nooz on the 4th | 
inst. All the Appropriation bills previously unacted ; 
upon were passed by both Houses on or before the , 
2d, by the adoption of reports of committees of con- | 
ference on disagreeing amendments. The Post Office | 
Appropriation bill, as finally passed, contained a| 
provision annulling the present Butterfield mail! 
route to California via El Paso, requiring a daily | 
mail to be carried on the central route for $1,000,000 | 


per year, with a tri-weekly service to Denver and} 
Salt Lake, and a semi-weekly pony express; the | 
cost of letters by the latter to be reduced to one dol- 

lar per half ounce; the letter mail to be carried | 
through in 20 days, and the residue in 35 days, with | 
the privilege of sending the latter by steamer in 25) 
days at the contractor’s expense. The committees 

of conference on the Tariff bill struck out the duty on 

tea and coffee, which change was agreed to by both 

Houses, and the bill being thus passed was signed by 

the President. A bill amending the Patent laws, pro- 

viding that all patents hereafter granted shall remain 

in force 17 years, and prohibiting all extensions 

thereof, also passed both Houses. 

The House of Representatives rejected as amend- 
ments te the report of the committee of 33, a substi- 
tute recommending to the States to request Congress 
to call a National Convention for amending the Con- 
stitution, the amendment formerly proposed by Kel- 
logg, of Ill., and the Crittenden resolutions, and 
adopted, yeas 136, nays 53, the series of resolutions 
proposed by the committee. These are simply de- 
claratory ; expressing the opinion that whether the 
discontents of the southern people are without just 
vause or not, any reasonable and proper remedies 
and guarantees should be granted them ; deprecating 
all attempts of State Legislatures to obstruct the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves, as unconstitutional, incon- 
sistent with comity, and dangerous to the peace of 
the Union; requesting the States to revise their 
statutes, and repeal any which conflict with those of 
the United States on thia subject; recognizing no 
authority, outside of the slave States, to interfere 
with slavery therein; discountenancing all mobs or 
hindrances to the execution of fugitive slave laws; 
denying the existence of sufficient cause for the dis- 
solution of this government; asserting the necessity 
of a faithful observance by a]l the States of their con- 
stitutional obligations towards each other, and the 
dut¥ of the Federal government to enforce its own 
laws, protect Federal property and preserve the 
Union; and requesting each State to revise and, 
if necessary, amend its statutes so as to secure to 
citizens of other States travelling therein, the same 
protection as its own citizens, and to protect them 
from illegal punishment for imputed crimes, and 
also to enact laws to prevent and punish attempts 
at lawless invasion of other States. The report 
of the committee included also a joint resolu- 
tion, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, that no amendment interfering with slavery in 
the States shall originate with a non-slaveholding 


ably apprehended ; and that the Commissioners’ fees 
shall be ten dollars for every case decided : passed, 
yeas 92, nays 82. The amendments of the Senate to 
the bill for stopping the postal service in seceding 
States were concurred in. The Senate bills organi- 
zing Nevada and Dacotah Territories, were passed. A 
message from the President, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of inquiry passed on the 11th ult., explained the 
collecting of troops in Washington as needed to quiet 
wide-spread apprehen-ions of an intended outbreak 
at or before the inauguration of the new President, 
and as having had the desired effect. Bingham’s bill, 
relative to the collection of duties in seceding States, 
failed, the House on the 2d, refusing to suspend the 
rules to take it up. The resolution censuring the 
Secretary of the Navy, was adopted on the 4th, yeas 
95, nays 62. The House adjourned at noon, sine die. 


The propositions of the Washington Conference, 
generally known as the Peace Congress, were pre- 
sented to the Senate on the 27th ult., and referred 
to a special committee, which reported the next day, 
recommending their adoption. On the Ist, Seward of 
N. Y., on behalf of himself and Trumbull of Ill., the 
minority of the committee, offered a joint resolution, 
that as the Legislatures of Kentucky, Illinois and New 
Jersey have applied to Congress to call a National 
Convention, the @ther States be invited to take the 
matter into consideration, and express their will on 
the subject to Congress, in pursuance of the 5th arti- 
cle of the Constitution. Doolittle of Wis., offered an 
amendment to the first section of the proposition, 
providing that it take effect on the express condition 
that no State heretofore or hereafter almitted, shall 
have power to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and that the Constitution be the su- 
preme law of the land, any State Constitution or 
ordinance to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
joint resolution for amending the Constitution, which, 
had passed the House, was adopted by a vote of 24 
to 12, during a sitting which continued from 7 P. M. 
of the 3d to 7 A. M. of the 4th. The Crittenden reso- 
lutions were then rejected, yeas 19 nays 20, a motion 
to substitute for them the propositions of the Peace 
Congress having been previously lost, yeas 7, nays 
28. The Senate took a recess till 10 o’clock, and at 
12, after some unimportant business, the Vice Presi- 
dent elect, Hannibal Hamlin, took the oath of office. 
Ex-Vice President Breckenridge then declared the 
Senate adjourned, Vice President Hamlin took the 
chair, the proclamation for an extra session of the 
Senate was read, and the new members were sworn. 
The Senators then participated in the ceremonies of 
the inauguration of the President. 

On the 5th, the President sent to the Senate the 
nominations of the following Cabinet officers, which 
were all confirmed: Secretary of State, Wm. H. Sew- 
ard, N. Y.; Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. 
Chase, Ohio ; Secretary of War, Simon Cameron, Pa.; 
Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, Conn.; Seere- 
tary of the Interior, Caleb B. Smith, Ind.; Postmas 
ter General, Montgomery Blair, Md.; Attorney Gen 
eral, Edward Bates, Mo. 





